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9. — 1. The Classical Reader ; a Selection of Lessons in Prose 
and Verse. From the most esteemed English and American 
Writers. Intended for the use of the Higher Classes in 
Public and Private Seminaries. By Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood and G. B. Emerson. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 
pp. 420. 
2. The Class Book of American Literature ; consisting prin- 
cipally of Selections in the Departments of History, Biog- 
raphy, Prose Fiction, Travels, the Drama, Popular Elo- 
quence, and Poetry ; from the Best Writers of our own 
Country. Designed to be used as a Reading Book in 
American Schools. By John Frost. Boston. 

Books of this description have within a year or two been mul- 
tiplied amongst us. The earliest in our recollection of a former 
period, were ' Webster's Third P#,rt,' the ' Columbian Orator,' 
and the ' American Preceptor.' Notwithstanding the many asso- 
ciations with which the memory of these last is blended, we 
cannot but acknowledge, that the more recent collections seem to 
answer the design of such works much better than the earlier. 
This design is to teach the true art of reading. We say art, be- 
cause reading, in a very just sense, is one. If natural reading be 
contended for, nothing more can be meant by it than reading 
correctly without arbitrary rules ; and there are individuals, who 
can so read. These individuals we believe are not many ; and 
to instruct is nothing more nor less than an arbitrary application 
of the correct and natural method, where this is in a great mea- 
sure wanting. 

If we are required to define the best and most natural method 
of reading, we should say, that is so, which most nearly approach- 
es the ordinary conversation of an individual. He will speak 
with most effect, who gives the truest account of the effects which 
have been produced upon him by the whole external world, and 
of all the strictly intellectual operations to which they have given 
rise. And he will read best, whose whole manner of reading 
shall best correspond with the effects of all these upon himself. 
It is then as one would relate to another his experiences, or his 
reflections, that he must read, if the whole effect of reading is 
to be produced. The question now fairly occurs, Of which of the 
two periods before referred to, do the works best answer the pur- 
pose of teaching this art ? and this involves the character and 
a comparison of the collections of each. In making the compar- 
ison, the ages of the individuals for whom the collections are 
made, are to be borne in mind. 
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The earlier books were made up principally of declamatory and 
passionate prose, and of solemn and not unfrequently dull poetry. 
The Conquest of Canaan, the Vision of Columbus, and verse of 
the like cast, contributed much to the poetical department, while 
the prose was principally extracted from the popular political 
writers of the day, the orations which commemorated the Boston 
massacre and the fourth of July. Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
Pope, filled a few pages, and the pathetic and beautiful writiugs of 
Mackenzie and Sterne, and of a far inferior school, contributed a 
share. The patriotism of the day had much influence in the 
choice from many of these writers. But it was a harsh, though 
then a commendable patriotism, and produced a style of elo- 
quence, which was anything but good taste, and which it has 
been the labor of the succeeding years to get rid of as fast as 
possible. As an objection to the selections fromthe other writers 
named, it has been said, that they wanted adaptation to the class- 
es for whom the collections were made, that they did not always 
supply what was understood, and that what was best comprehend- 
ed by the reader, was not very frequently felt. These objections 
might be obviated with ease. But we shall only say, that if these 
portions were not fully understood, and were badly read, they 
were still doing something as good, if not better ; they were filling 
the memory of the young from the fullest and best treasuries to 
which the human intellect has ever contributed, and creating and 
cherishing a sympathy with the great and the good, which nothing 
might destroy. 

Our later selections for school reading have been made from 
better sources, and with a better taste. They retain much that 
was the most valuable in the earlier ; particularly extracts from 
the best of the older English poets, and have added much from 
more recent authors of the same class. The prose department 
is especially changed for the better works ; of mere temporary in- 
terest are rarely used, and the very best of our own country and 
of Europe only are admitted. There is perhaps less variety than 
formerly, and grave pieces abound. But these are not really ob- 
jections, if there be variety enough ; and if a moral use may be 
made of what the work contains, the intelligible and the serious 
cannot be objected to. Of the works named at the head of this 
notice, the ' The Classical Reader ' appears to us especially to de- 
serve the above commendations. It is selected from the very best 
authors, and the quantity from each, or the number of pieces of 
a similar character by different authors, affords all that can be 
required for classes ; and in sufficient variety, too, of manner, to 
facilitate greatly the formation of correct habits of reading, and 
a good taste. From each of these considerations we give it our 
cordial recommendation. 
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The ' Class Book ' has something more in view, than ' to im- 
prove youth in the art of elocution.' Another purpose of the 
work, according to the author, is 'to cherish the love of liberty, 
of virtue, and our country.' The latter considerations appear to 
have had a special influence on the author in the choice of 
his materials, and in part of the title. His work consists of 
selections ' from the best writers of our own country,' and is 
' designed, to be used as a Reading Book in American schools.' 
Now, however praiseworthy these motives may be in their general 
application, we are by no means sure, that they will produce their 
best effects as applied by the author. They have led him to ex- 
clude entirely from his work everything, however valuable, which is 
foreign to our own country. His chief purpose should have been 
to make the best selection possible from the whole and the best 
literature of the language, and it has not been left for us to deter- 
mine what this is or where it is to be found. We may claim some 
of it, in some departments, but as a whole, and as various as full, 
we must look for it abroad. Under these impressions, we cannot 
but say, that we regard the ' Class Book ' as less valuable from 
the voluntary restrictions of the compiler in selecting his mate- 
rials ; and farther, that if we would not only aid by such works 
to form correct habits in reading, but aim also to affect vividly 
and permanently the minds of the young, and excite in them the 
perception and enjoyment of the sublime and beautiful in our 
literature, our selections must always be made from the whole and 
the best of that literature. 



10. — Report of the Committee on Constitutional Affairs to the 
Congress of Buenos Ayres, as contained in the ' Mensagero 
Argentino ' of July 6th, 1826. 

The document here mentioned relates to the new form of gov- 
ernment, which the Congress of Buenos Ayres have had it in agi- 
tation to adopt for the Argentine Provinces. It is well known, 
that among the different kinds of government, which have pre- 
vailed in these provinces, since their release from the tyranny of 
Spain, none has been attended with complete success. For about 
two years a Congress, composed of delegates from the provinces, 
has been in session, for the greater part of the time, in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, deliberating on the general concerns of the coun- 
try, and endeavoring especially to institute a constitutional 
system, which shall meet the views of the people, and attain the 
desired objects of union, strength, and prosperity. 



